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Above,  on  the  left,  Tommy  Mc- 
Auliffe  drives  150  yards  with  no 
arms  at  all.  Below,  triumphant,  is 
blind  Captain  Lowry  who  shoots 
in  the  80's,  swims,  rides,  skiis.  At  the 
right  is  blind  bowler  Carl  Rice  who 
frequently  rolls  as  high  as  200. 


XaUSi 


Judy  Johnson  and  Miss  Virginia  Lee 
Russel  are  doubtless  somewhat  older. 
Miss  Hambla  Bauer  went  to  Radcliffe, 
where  she  roomed  with  Miss  Diane 
Cummings  and  Miss  Maribel  Vinson, 
who  used  to  throw  Miss  Bauer’s  tack 
out  into  the  hall  because  too  much  leath¬ 
er  and  too  much  horse  interfered  with 
the  business  of  making  dates.  But  they 
all  took  their  degrees,  Miss  Cummings 
to  try  tennis  and  advertising,  Miss  Vin¬ 
son  to  take  up  figure  skatingvand  news¬ 
paper  writing,  and  Miss  Bader  to  try 
horses  and  horse  training. 

There’s  one  thing,  however,  that  girl 
trainers  won’t  do.  When  all  the  work 
is  over,  the  bitter  morning  drilling  past, 
and  hundreds  of  details  attended  to,  at 
long  last  the  horse  is  in  the  paddock.  * 
But  he  hasn’t  been  saddled  yet  and 
that’s  an  important  operation.  To  have 
a  saddle  slip  in  a  race  is  several  de¬ 
grees  more  heinous  than  for  a  ship  cap¬ 
tain  to  be  saved  when  all  his  passengers 
drown.  When  you  pull  those  girths,  Jr’s 
hat  off,  head  pressed  hard  against 
heaving  flank,  and  strong  and  steady 
hands  on  the  straps  till  the  buckle  is 
notched.  Now  this  doesn’t  leave  your 
hair  nicely  combed,  and  it’s  liable  to 
plaster  a  few  horse  hairs  where  no  hu¬ 
man  ones  are  growing.  So  far  these  four 
young  ladies  seem  to  have  left  that  final 
detail  of  saddling  to  a  groom.  Oh,  yes 
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indeed,  they  could  do  it,  right  enough, 
but  the  track  and  its  glitter  of  an  after¬ 
noon  is  quite  different  from  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  cold  morning.  And  who  could 
blame  our  lady  trainers  for  wanting 
to  look  as  smart  as  they  can,  especially 
after  they  follow  up  the  training  grind 
with  a  session  in  the  beauty  shop. 

Cosmetics  bring  up  the  point  that 
one  of  the  turf’s  most  interesting  owners 
is  the  lady  who  came  into  racing  as  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Lewis,  switched  nest  season  to 


“Mr.  Nightingale,”  and  now  races  as 
Mrs.  E.  Graham  Lewis.  But  what  will 
interest  feminine  readers  is  that  all  three 
spell  none  other  than  Elizabeth  Arden. 
She,  too,  works  out  of  a  morning,  and 
can  handle  a  five-gaited  saddle  horse  as 
expbrtly  as  many  a  younger  rider  in  the 
show'  ring.  Mrs.  Lewis  hasn’t  had  her 
fair  share  of  success  as  yet,  but  she’s 
done  well  with  the  photographers.  A 
fine  subject  in  her  swashbuckling  hats 
and  intriguing  ( Continued  on  page  45) 
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Trainers  of  horses  cannot  afford  to  be  lazy,  to  lie  abed  in  the 
morning.  Rain  or  shine,  they  are  up  at  dawn  to  put  their  charges 
through  the  all  important  daily  work-out.  Above,  an  overcast 
sky  begins  to  brighten  at  Belmont  as  the  grooms  walk  the  horses 
to  the  track.  At  the  left,  taciturn  Mary  Hirsch,  the  first  woman 
trainer  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Jockey  Club,  soothes 
one  of  her  string  with  the  assistance  of  her  cocker  spaniel 
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SCOFFED  AT  FATE 


In  spite  of  discouraging  physical  handicaps  these 
men  have  carried  on  their  competitive  careers 


rhen  the  hell  and  fury  of  trench  fight¬ 
ing  broke  loose  and  a  roaring  bar¬ 
rage  churned  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Aisne  Valley  into  earthy  pulp,  being 
careful  meant  nothing.  But  during  the 
breathing  spells,  you  had  to  remember 
about  snipers,  and  to  keep  yourself 
from  being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

Young  Gerald  Lowry,  Belfast  Irish¬ 
man,  knew  that.  On  the  Aisne  River  in 
1916  you  learned  quickly — or  never. 
Sometimes  though,  after  a  particularly 
trying  period,  you  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  relax  for  a  moment. 

One  afternoon  Lowry  forgot.  At  the 
smack  of  the  sharpshooter’s  rifle,  he 
crumpled  on  the  firing  step,  his  fore¬ 
head  ripped  from  temple  to  temple,  his 
optic  nerve  shattered  beyond  repair. 
Those  few  seconds  of  carelessness  cost 
him  his  sight,  but  they  probably  saved 
the  rest  of  him.  Life  expectancy  on  the 
western  front  was  less  than  three  weeks. 

In  a  hospital  back  of  the  lines  the 
Irishman  lived  and  recovered  to  face  a 
world  that  offered  little  enough  even  for 
ex-officers  less  handicapped.  Liveli¬ 
hood  ?  Sport  ?  Recreation  ?  Lying  on  his 
cot  among  the  wounded  and  dying, 


Lowry  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
what  he’d  lost,  what  he  would  never  be 
able  to  do  again. 

That  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  To¬ 
day,  at  45,  Captain  Lowry  has  success¬ 
fully  overcome  his  tremendous  handi¬ 
cap.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  “mental  ad¬ 
justment”  or  “compensation,”  or  any 
of  the  other  weaseling  terms  that  are 
used  for  a  man  who  has  received  an 
overdose  of  Fate.  Captain  Lowry  func¬ 
tions  almost  like  a  normal  person.  He 
solved  the  livelihood  problem  by  be¬ 
coming  an  expert  at  massage.  He 
flourishes  as  an  osteopath  with  four  as¬ 
sistants.  And  he  took  up  golf!  Yes,  golf 
— and  it  wasn’t  merely  as  a  bet,  or  for 
the  sake  of  Robert  Ripley.  He  plays  as 
enthusiastically  as  you  or  anyone  else 
may  play — as  confidently  as  he  moves 
about  his  own  home,  rides  horseback, 
swims  to  the  end  of  his  pool,  or  skiis 
down  a  treeless  slope. 

Where  his  golf  differs  from  most, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  very  much  better.  The  best  the 
Captain  did  before  the  War  was  104; 
now  he  shoots  consistently  under  nine¬ 
ty  and  has  a  regulation  round  of  81 
to  his  credit.  His  drives,  as  a  rule, 
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range  anywhere  from  150  to  250  yards. 

How  does  he  do  it  ?  All  he  asks  is  that 
a  caddy  square  him  off  before  each  shot, 
and,  on  the  greens,  indicate  the  line 
and  location  of  the  cup  by  rattling  a 
club  or  calling  out.  Never  say  die. 

Captain  Lowry  was  blind.  Other 
athletes,  handicapped  in  the  same  or  in 
other  ways,  have  similarly  overcome 
their  deficiencies,  and  compete  on  even 
terms  with  normal  opponents.  Robert 
Allman — also  blind — asks  no  favors 
from  anybody.  Now  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  made 
a  remarkable  record.  In  1935  he  won 
the  118-pound  wrestling  championship 
of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  League 
and  came  near  repeating  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  match  the 
referee  places  Allman  in  contact  with 
his  opponent,  but  from  then  on  the  boy 
receives  no  assistance.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  grips  and,  once 
locked  on  the  mat,  has  few  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Sensitive  fingers  help  him,  be¬ 
cause  muscle  twitches  often  telegraph  a 
rival’s  intentions.  He  can  even  stalk  an 
opponent  successfully,  aided  by  the 
sound  of  breathing  and  scraping  feet. 

Allman  was  a  graduate  of  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia’s  famous  school  for  the 
blind,  where  the  sightless  go  through 
every  experience  of  normal  humans  ex¬ 
cept  sympathy — they’re  too  busy  for 
that.  There  are  few  sports  that  Over¬ 
brook  has  not  tried  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other.  Wrestling  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  successful.  Overbrook’s  blind 
wrestlers  have  won  31  straight  matches 
against  opponents  who  can  see,  and 
that’s  much  better  than  their  record 
against  blind  squads. 

Interschool  trackmeets  are  common, 
the  sightless  using  guide  wires  for  run¬ 
ning  events,  and  they  even  compete  in 
the  high  jump. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  participation  by  the  blind  in  sports 
took  place  in  New  York  where  two 
teams  of  blind  bowlers  entered  the  re¬ 
cent  ABC  ( Continued  on  page  43) 


At  the  left  is  Clarence  Charest,  one-armed  tennis  player,  who  has  won  the  National 
Veteran's  title  three  times.  Above  are  young  sprinters  from  the  famous  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  using  guide  wires  and  rings  to  direct  them  to  the  finish 
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Neighborhood  moppets  hurl  challenges  at 
iarah  Lawrence  baseballers.  Generally,  chal- 
enges  are  accepted,  the  moppets  repulsed 
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This  Sarah  Lawrence  girl  would 
rather  sit  and  watch  baseball  than 
play  it.  She  gets  her  exercise  cycling 


Archery  typifies  woman's  sport  in  roto¬ 
gravure  sections.  Audrey  Bicldey  often 
outs  four  of  six  arrows  in  the  "gold 
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Tournament.  Then  there  is  the  Light¬ 
house,  a  club  where  blind  folk  work 
and  play.  Here  bowling  is  a  regular 
sport  and  more  popular  than  swimming. 
Perhaps  the  most  versatile  Lighthouse 
man  is  Stanley  Wortenburg  who  helps 
run  the  employment  bureau.  Although 
not  as  noted  a  bowler  as  is  Carl  Rice,  he 
is  a  fine  swimmer  and  diver,  does  all  the 
repair  wTork  on  his  own  launch,  operates 
an  amateur  radio  sending  set  he  built 
himself,  and  conducts  a  five-piece  or¬ 
chestra. 

Numerous  golfers  have  overcome  the 
loss  of  arms  or  legs.  Such  handicaps  are 
less  spectacular  than  Captain  Lowry’s 
blindness,  but  when  you’re  talking  of 
front  rank  performers,  a  disability  of 
this  kind  would,  almost  invariably, 
mean  the  end  of  a  career.  For  a  fine 
exception  you  only  have  to  turn  to  the 
case  of  Ernest  Jones,  well  known  to 
readers  of  Sports  Illustrated.  As  an 
English  playing  professional,  Jones  had 
a  promising  future.  Anyone  who  could 
point  to  a  victory  over  such  a  giant  as 
Archie  Compston  would  be  entitled  to 
think  so.  But  along  came  the  War  and 
with  it  a  burst  of  shrapnel  that  smashed 
Soldier  Jones’  right  leg  so  badly  that 
what  was  left  had  to  be  amputated. 
Like  an  aviator  who  flies  as  soon  as  he 
can  after  a  crash  to  re-establish  his 
nerve,  Jones  had  no  intention  of  letting 
a  wooden  leg  interfere  wTith  his  career, 
and  he  swore  to  play  again  just  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Seven  weary  months  in 
a  hospital  delayed  him,  but  when  the 
chance  came,  out  he  went  onto  the 
Clacton  course  and  shot  a  72!  Since 
then,  of  course,  he’s  become  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  teachers. 

Time  marches  on — and  so  does  John 
C.  Martin,  the  dynamic  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Time.  He’s  another  one-armed 
golfer  in  the  amateur  field,  and  has 
been  since,  as  a  youngster,  he  lost  his 
arm  in  a  shooting  accident.  Today  John 
C.  Martin  is  as  casual  as  his  fellow 
crippled  sportsmen.  He  swims,  dances, 
plays  good  tennis,  and  shoots  first  class 
golf — well  within  the  seventies. 

There  is  nothing  freakish  about  the 
ability  of  John  C.  Martin,  or  Ernest 
Jones — nothing  of  the  circus.  Tommy 
McAuliffe,  one  time  Buffalo  caddy,  is 
in  quite  a  different  category.  He  has  no 
arms  at  all !  Both  were  cut  off  at  the 
shoulder,  but  he  learned  to  use  his  toes 
and  teeth  well  enough  to  go  on  the 
vaudeville  stage.  At  first,  he  tried  golf 
just  for  recreation  and  his  progress  was 
probably  as  amazing  to  himself  as  it 


was  to  spectators.  He  grips  a  club  be¬ 
tween  his  right  shoulder  and  his  cheek 
and  even  if  he  can’t  keep  his  eye  on  the 
ball  or  apply  real  power,  150-yard 
drives  are  not  unusual.  On  the  putting 
green  McAuliffe  is  surprisingly  accur¬ 
ate.  Exhibition  matches  have  become 
more  lucrative  than  vaudeville  and  he 
often  competes  with  normal  players  as 
well  as  other  disabled  golfers.  There  are 
few  courses  on  which  he  can  t  break  a 
hundred. 

On  the  face  of  it,  tennis  doesn’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  difficult  game  for  a  one- 
armed  man.  Except  for  putting  the  ball  ; 
in  play  on  the  serve  the  racquetless  hand  , 
and  arm  seem  comparatively  useless. 
But  if  you  have  ever  tried  it  yourself 
by  sticking  one  hand  in  your  pocket, 
you  realize  what  an  important  factor 
that  arm  is  in  balance,  rhythm,  and  tim¬ 
ing.  You  could  play,  of  course,  but  it 
would  take  months  to  readjust  yourself 
and  the  chances  are  you’d  never  regain 
the  peak  of  your  skill.  Clarence  Char- 
est,  Washington  attorney,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  He  improved  steadily  from  the 
year  1910  when  his  right  arm  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  stump  after  a  hunting  acci¬ 
dent,  and  went  on  to  win  three  Na¬ 
tional  Veterans’  Singles  Champion¬ 
ships— 1929,  1932,  1933.  Charest  serves 
holding  ball  and  racquet  in  his  one 
hand,  flips  both  up  with  the  same  mo¬ 
tion  and  strikes  the  ball  with  a  tack 
hammer  stroke  designed  for  accuracy 
rather  than  speed. 

Turning  to  baseball  you’ll  agree  that 
a  crippled  athlete  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
go  very  far.  And,  of  course,  they  can  t. 
Mordecai  Brown  and  Luther  Taylor, 
however,  were  both  handicapped  from 
a  lay  point  of  view.  Brown  was  the 
famous  Three-Fingered  Brown  who 
pitched  for  Frank  Chance’s  Cubs  dur¬ 
ing  their  great  years  in  1906  and  1908. 
In  his  case,  the  loss  of  two  fingers  turned 
into  an  asset  and  the  twist  he  was  able 
to  give  the  ball  made  him  famous.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  called  “Dummy”  because  he  was 
a  deaf-mute.  The  disability  hampered 
him  in  getting  signals,  but  it  didn't 
prevent  him  from  being  John  McGraw  s 
starting  pitcher  in  the  days  of  Christy 
Mathewson.  Dummy  had  fine  records  in 
1904  and  1905,  both  years  in  which  the 
Giants  took  the  National  League  pen¬ 
nant.  He  stayed  with  McGraw  till  1909, 
then  dropped  into  the  minors.  1  oday 
he  is  House  Father  at  the  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  State  Hospital  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Frederic  Majewski 


18  ft. 

$495 
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Waterside  Showroom 
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"m”  HAND-MADE  CLUBS 
KNOCK  OFF  STROKES 


Hand-made  to  Your  Measure,  To 
Fit  You,  YOUR  Game,  YOUR  Style 


Kenneth 
Smith 

Golf  Clubs 

Mail  Coupon 
Today  For  My 
FREE  BOOK 

2 0,000  Users  Coast-to-Coast 
ISIever  Sold  In  Stores 

Learn  how  your  own  clubs,  hand-made 
to  fit  you,  your  swing,  y°ur .^7  u  caLn 
lower  your  handicap.  How  80  shoot¬ 
ers”  can  get  into  the  70’s.  How  your 
drives  can  be  out  in  front.  All  be¬ 
cause  of  sweeter  feel,  tailored  for  you. 

More  than  20,000  enthusiastic  users  nation¬ 
wide.  Many  pros,  top  arnateurs.  movie-stars 

865  Los  Angeles,  618  New  York.  622  Dallas  O^O 
Chicago,  etc.  Miami.  Boston.  Atlanta  Seattle 
Twin  Cities,  etc.  All  because  golfer  tells  golferl 

Guarantee  .  .  •  Special  Offer 

Mail  coupon  for  my  free  book,  guarantee,  spe¬ 
cial  trial  offer.  Tells  how  I  fit  you  perfectly.  Both 
woods  and  irons.  Special  stroke  saving  putter. 
Learn  how  you,  too,  can  enjoy  tailor-made  clubs 
at  reasonable  prices.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

FREE— My  1937  Better  Golfing  Book 


KENNETH  SMITH  GOLF  CLUBS 
3031-F  Gillham  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  1937  Better 
Golfing  Book,  "How  Hand-madeClubs 
Improve  Your  Game.’  Also  guaran¬ 
tee  and  trial  offer. 

NAME _ _ 
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SHORT  SHOTS-LONG  OAST 


[)  own  along  the  Jersey  coast,  a  couple 
of  young  fellows  have  set  themselves 
up  in  the  tackle  business.  Their  spe¬ 
cialty  is  Calcutta  rods  for  surf  and  boat 
fishing  and  they  are  trying  to  sell  the 
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anglers  of  the  Garden  State  on  the  idea 


of  using  these  rods.  They  are  sometimes 
called  “The  Calcutta  Kids”  and  their 
names  are  Henschel  and  Cranmer.  One 
is  lean,  the  other  stout— which  is  im¬ 
material.  \\  hat  really  interests  us  is  the 
rods  they  make. 

We  can  just  hear  some  sinker-sling¬ 
ing  citizen  of  California  or  Florida 
snickering  at  the  mention  of  Calcutta 
rods.  “So  what?”  he’ll  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
claim.  “Calcuttas  are  nothin’  new, 
we’ve  been  fishin’  ’em  for  years.”  True 
enough,  but  we  figure  that  there’s  a 
flock  of  fishermen  to  whom  Calcutta 
is  just  another  dot  on  the  map. 

Did  you  know  that  the  term  “Cal¬ 
cutta”  when  applied  to  these  rods  is 
onh  a  nickname  ?  Although  much  of 
the  wood  is  actually  grown  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Calcutta,  India,  other  countries, 
such  as  China  and  Japan,  supply  large 
quantities  to  the  world  market.  The 
female  tree  has  a  fancy  scientific  name 
— Dendrocalamus  Strictus,  but  never¬ 
theless  it’s  the  male,  which  isn’t  so  par¬ 
ticular,  that  supplies  the  only  suitable 
wood  for  rod  making.  Many  dealers  in 
raw  and  finished  Calcutta  sticks  foister 
off  the  female,  or  hollow  sticks,  on  un¬ 
suspecting  anglers.  Good  sticks,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  recognized,  because,  when 
raw,  they  are  always  packed  in  cam¬ 
phor  to  insure  perfect  condition,  and 
s°me  of  the  powdered  camphor  will  still 
be  clinging  to  them.  The  finest  Calcutta 
bamboos  aren’t  cut  till  they  are  three 
years  old  and  they  cost  the  rod  makers 
$75  for  a  bale  of  100.  Cheap  grades 
come  as  low  as  $32. 

ddie  male  tree,  called  the  “abnormal” 
member  of  the  family,  grows  to  a  height 
of  50  feet  and  the  “normal”  female  gets 
as  high  as  100  feet,  although  there  are, 
of  course,  variations  due  to  climate, 
soil  fertility  and  moisture.  The  young 
shoots  grow  amazingly  fast,  assume 
their  maximum  diameter  quickly,  and 


rise  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  within 
three  weeks.  A  protective  covering  of 
leaves  grows  close  to  the  bamboo  the 
real  center  of  the  plant,  and  when  this 
towering  peels  off,  much  like  a  banana 
skin,  the  tree  stops  growing.  As  you 
probably  know,  the  first  tender  sprouts 
are  good  to  eat. 

Occasionally  the  skin  of  the  wood 
shows  discolorations,  but  the  story  that 
accounts  for  them  is  only  partially  true. 
Some  fanciful  fisherman  circulated  the 
rumor  that  the  natives  who  cut  Cal¬ 
cutta  bamboo  were  afraid  to  work  un¬ 
less  the  underbrush  was  burned  to  drive 
out  poisonous  snakes.  The  snakes  are 
there,  of  course,  and  natives  do  get 
bitten,  but  not  fatally,  and  the  spots  are 
caused,  not  by  smoke  staining  green 
wood,  but  by  the  elements.  Any  holes 
-  ou  ma-v  n°tice  are  nqt  worm  holes,  but 
are  made  by  flies  and  ticks. 

Calcutta  bamboo  is  unbelievably 
-strong  and  hard.  It  has  a  measured 
strength  of  25,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  cross  section,  a  toughness  due 
to  its  peculiar  ligament  structure.  The 
hardness  comes  from  light  and  chemical 
reaction  that  impregnates  the  fibre  with 
silicon.  These  qualities  make  the  wood 
useful  for  many  other  purposes  besides 
fishing  such  as  wild  animal  traps, 
shafts  for  spears,  tow  lines,  and  rafts 
for  transportation  of  heavy  loads. 

But  to  get  back  to  Calcutta  rods  and 
their  place  in  the  piscatorial  picture. 
Did  you  know  that  these  rods  are  the 
answer  to  the  salt  water  fisherman’s 
prater?  Light,  springy,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  they  can  furnish  more  sport  than 
aminated  bamboo,  greenhart,  hickory, 
or  lance  wood.  In  fact,  they’re  so  spring}- 
you  don  t  have  to  worry  about  a  “set  ” 
They  will  “set,”  but  all  you  have  to  do 
is  push  the  rod  the  other  way  and  presto ! 


the  stick  is  straighter  than  a  wfiSfa| 
Pointer’s  back.  Another  fine  thing  ab<  '  '  " ffl , 

Calcuttas  is  that  heat  and  cold,  dan 
ness,  steam,  and  all  the  usual  bugabj 
facing  the  ordinary  rod  can  be  ignor 
by  a  fortunate  owner. 

The  Calcutta  Kids,  Henschel  a 
Cranmer,  can  take  the  raw  produ 
and  in  52  minutes  by  the  clock  turn  o| 
finished  surf  rod.  We  saw  ’em  do  W 

„.l, -  it _ . 


and  when  they’re  through  the  cost  | 
a  customer  is  half  the  usual  price  ft 
an  average  rod  made  from  other  a| 
cepted  woods.  A  fine  Calcutta  comes  f 
$7.50  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  We’v 
used  a  seven-dollar  one  and  taken  - 
hundred-pound  tuna  with  no  troubh 
And  now  we  want  to  see  what  a  fifteen!! 


dollar  “special”  Calcutta,  big  game  roc 
will  do  on  large  fish-, he  five  and  six 
hundred  pounders.  Some  of  the  bi< 
game  fishing  rods  cost  as  much  as  $250“  : 


but  that  doesn’t  stop  them  from  com¬ 
ing  apart  suddenly.  Henschel  said  whenS 
he  handed  us  a  pair  of  test  rods,  “Give 
’em  hell.  You  can  bend  ’em,  walk  on 
em,  and  wrap  ’em  around  a  wheel,  but 
I  bet  you  can’t  bust  ’em.” 

We  hope  the  Calcutta  Kid  is  right, 
for  we’d  certainly  like  to  kill  a  big  fish 
on  a  fifteen-dollar  rod. 


— m 


At  the  right  are  two  pictures  showing  a 
Calcutta  rod  in  action.  Despite  their 
ruggedness,  they  cost  only  $7.50 
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